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A Summary for the 1986-87 Hunting Season 


Compiled by John Waters Jr. 
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NORTHWEST REGION 


APALACHEE (Jackson County): 5,114 acres of longleaf pine and wiregrass habitat known for quail and deer 
hunting. Open hunts: general gun on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays only, archery and migratory game 
birds. Quail hunting best early in the season. Still hunting only. Last season’s harvest: deer, dove and duck fair; 
squirrel poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


APALACHICOLA (Leon, Liberty, Franklin, Wakulla counties): 558,380 acres dominated by pine flatwoods 
and titi swamps. Open hunts: bear (September 27-October 19), general gun, muzzleloading gun, archery, spring 
turkey, special archery/muzzleloading gun, migratory game bird and small game. Black bear may be hunted with 
special permits only. This year’s deer population is fairly low. Dogs permitted. No still hunt area. Last season’s 
harvest: gray squirrel and black bear good; spring turkey, wild hog, dove and duck fair; fox squirrel poor. Gopher 
tortoises may not be taken at any time. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


APALACHICOLA WILDLIFE AND ENVIRONMENTAL AREA (Gulf and Franklin counties): 28,762 
acres. Open hunts: general gun, muzzleloading gun, archery, spring turkey and migratory game birds. Still hunting only. 
Last season’s harvest: deer, spring turkey, gray squirrel, wild hog and duck fair; fox squirrel and dove poor. Fishing 
and frogging permitted year-round. 


BLACKWATER (Santa Rosa and Okaloosa counties): 198,200 acres of pine flatwoods and gently rolling hills 
covered by pines and turkey oaks recognized for quail and deer hunting. Open hunts: general gun, muzzleloading gun, 
archery, spring turkey, special archery/muzzleloading gun (February 7-15 in the still hunt area only), small game 
(January 12-March 8) and migratory game birds. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last season’s harvest: deer fair; 
spring turkey fair; squirrel poor; dove fair; duck poor. 


CHAMPION INTERNATIONAL (Escambia County): 21,038 acres known for deer and quail. Open hunts: 
general gun (November 15-January 1 only), archery, special archery/muzzleloading gun (February 7-8 and February 
14-15), small game (January 3-March 8 on Saturdays and Sundays only) and migratory game birds. Still hunting only. 
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General Information: Unless stated otherwise, a Regular Quota Hunt Permit is required for the November 15-23 
portion of the General Gun Hunt on Type I Wildlife Management Areas. Consult individual 1986-87 Wildlife 
Management Area Regulations for permit requirements, specific rules, regulations and limits for the area in which you 
plan to hunt. In addition to a valid Hunting License Stamp, a Wildlife Management Area Stamp is required to hunt in 
any of these a areas. For hunting waterfowl, both a federal ‘duck stamp” and a Florida Waterfowl Stamp are required. 
A Florida Turkey Stamp is required to hunt turkey. Archery and Muzzleloading Gun stamps are required only when 
hunting with these weapons during their respective special seasons, but are not required for these weapons during 
general gun season. Consult ‘‘Dove, Snipe, Woodcock, Rail, Gallinule and Early Duck Season 1986-87” and ‘Migratory 
Game Birds (Ducks and Coots) 1986-87’ and specific area regulations for specific rules, seasons and bag limits on all 
migratory bird hunts. These brochures and Wildlife Management Area brochures are available at county tax collector 
offices throughout Florida, and at many of their subarea pee 


Deer reach good weights here due to excellent food base and management of the herd. Last season’s harvest: deer 
good; other game poor. Fishing and frogging prohibited year-round. 


EDWARD BALL (Gulf County): 66,270 acres having pine forests and titi stands. Open hunts: general gun 
(November 15-25 and then Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only from November 28-January 25), archery, 
special archery/muzzleloading gun (February 7-15 on Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only), spring turkey, 
and migratory game birds. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last season’s harvest: poor. This year’s turkey population 
is extremely low. Fishing permitted year-round. 


G. U. PARKER (Gulf and Calhoun counties): 22,480 acres known for deer and squirrel hunting. Open hunts: 
archery (October 25-November 6), special archery/muzzleloading gun (November 7-9 only), general gun and 
migratory game birds. Still hunting only. Wild hogs may be hunted during archery, general gun and the special 
archery/muzzleloading season and from November 15-23. Antlerless deer hunting will be allowed on a first-come, 
first-served basis January 24 and 25 until a harvest quota is reached. A daily quota hunt and antlerless deer permit will 
be required for the antlerless deer hunt. Last season’s harvest: deer and gray squirrel excellent; fox squirrel, wild hog, 
dove and duck poor. Abundant acorns and wild nuts feed an excellent gray squirrel population. Fishing and frogging 
permitted only during open hunting seasons. 


JOE BUDD (Gadsden County): A 6,250-acre primitive method hunting area having agricultural fields and 
oak/pine woodlands; one of the most intensively managed public Wildlife Management Areas in Florida. Open hunts: 
archery (November 14-16, 21-23 and 28-30; January 16-18, 23-25 and January 30-February 1); special 
archery/muzzleloading season (December 5-January 11 on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only), small game (October 
1-December 31 on Wednesdays only), migratory game birds and spring turkey (March 21-April 26 on Saturdays and 
Sundays only). Zone Tags are required during archery and special archery/muzzleloading gun seasons. Still hunting 
only. Last year’s harvest: deer and gray squirrel excellent; dove fair; turkey, fox squirrel and duck poor. Fishing and 
other recreational uses permitted during daylight hours only when hunting is not allowed. 


LA FLORESTA PERDIDA (Escambia County): 31,870 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 25-November 14), 
general gun (November 15-January 1), special archery/muzzleloading gun (January 16-18 and 23-25 in designated 
areas only), migratory game birds, small game (January 2-February 5, February 9-12 and February 16-March 8), and 
spring turkey. Deer of either sex may be taken January 16-18 and 23-25 by archery/muzzleloading gun hunters until a 
harvest quota has been reached. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer good; spring turkey and 
gray squirrel fair; fox squirrel, dove and duck poor. Dove hunt only during general gun hunt. Fishing and frogging 
permitted year-round. 


M-K RANCH PUBLIC WATERFOWL AREA (Gulf County): 3,200 acres. Open hunts: early duck and regular 
duck (see specific area regulations). Last year’s harvest: early duck excellent; regular duck poor. Dove and snipe closed 
this season. 


MOORE’S PASTURE UNIT (Bay and Washington counties): 43,832 acres. Open hunts: archery, 
muzz!eloading gun, general gun (November 15-January 1), special archery/muzzleloading gun (January 3 and 4, 10 and 


11, 17 and 18, 24 and 25), migratory game birds and spring turkey. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer fair; 
other game poor. Best archery hunting is along the area’s titi swamps. Fishing and frogging are prohibited year-round. 


OCHLOCKONEE RIVER (Leon County): 2,716 acres. Open hunts: archery, special archery/muzzleloading gun > 
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(November 15-January 25 on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only), small game, migratory birds and spring turkey 
(March 21-April 26 on Saturdays and Sundays only). Only bows and muzzleloading guns permitted during spring 
turkey hunt. Antlerless deer may by taken January 2-4 by archery/muzzleloading gun hunters until a harvest quota has 
been reached. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, gray squirrel and spring turkey fair; other game poor. 
Fishing and other recreational uses permitted during daylight hours only when hunting is not allowed. 


POINT WASHINGTON (Bay and Walton counties): 92,943 acres of primarily pine forests and titi stands. 
Open hunts: archery, muzzleloading gun (November 7-9 in the still hunt zones only), general gun, small game, special 
archery/muzzleloading gun, migratory game birds. Antlerless deer may be taken by permit holders on December 27 
only. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer fair; other game poor. Fishing and frogging permitted 
year-round. Note: Moore’s Pasture Unit is a still hunt zone in this Wildlife Management Area. 


ROBERT BRENT (Gadsden and Liberty counties): 80,750 acres having many small creeks and titi stands. Open 
hunts: archery, muzzleloading gun, general gun, small game, special archery/muzzleloading gun, migratory game birds 
and spring turkey. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer fair; other game poor. This year’s wild 
turkey population is low. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


TALQUIN (Leon County): 2,843 acres. Open hunts: archery, general gun, small game, migratory game birds and 
spring turkey. Antlerless deer hunting will be allowed on a first-come, first-served basis January 2, 3 and 4 until a 
harvest quota is reached. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer good; spring turkey and gray squirrel fair; other 
game poor. Fishing and other recreational uses permitted during daylight hours only when hunting is not allowed. 


Lt. Stan Kirkland, public information officer for the Northwest Region, contributed to this report. 
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ANDREWS (Levy County): 3,800 acres. Open hunts: Note: All hunts are quota hunts, and all hunters must have a 
quota permit. Archery (October 10-12 and 17-19), muzzleloading gun (November 7-9 and 14-16), general gun 
(November 28-30), small game (January 16-18 and 23-25), spring turkey (March 20-22 and April 17-19). Still 
hunting only. This area is newly opened to the public this year. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


AUCILLA (Jefferson, Taylor and Wakulla counties): 172,541 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 4-19 south 
of U.S. 98, west of Aucilla River, and October 4-November 2 in remaining portions of the area); general gun, small 
game, spring turkey and migratory game birds (duck hunting allowed on Hickory Mound Impoundment one-half hour 
before sunrise until noon on Monday, Wednesday and Saturday during early duck season and during duck and coot 
season). Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, spring turkey and gray squirrel excellent; wild hog, 
early duck and regular duck fair; fox squirrel and dove poor. Fishing and frogging permitted during the archery, 
general gun and spring turkey hunts in the still hunt areas of Jefferson and Wakulla counties; and throughout the 
remainder of the area year-round. 
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CAMP BLANDING (Clay County): 70,000 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 3-5 and 10-12 north of S.R. 16 
and S.R. 215 and east of S.R. 225 only); muzzleloading gun (October 17-19 and 24-26 north and S.R. 16 andS.R. 
215 and east of S.R. 255 only); general gun and migratory birds. Special designated Archery Area November 15- 
January 11 only. Fall turkey hunting November 24-26 only. See ‘Camp Blanding Spring Turkey Hunt Regulations and 
Map for 1986-87” for spring turkey hunting rules and regulations. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s 
harvest: deer, turkey and gray squirrel excellent; fox squirrel and regular duck fair; wild hog and dove poor. A special 
Commission-supervised hunt for youths will be held in October. Telephone the Northeast Region office for details. 


Fishing and frogging permitted during periods when hunting is allowed and on Fish Management Areas during periods 
when hunting is not allowed. 


CARY (Duval and Nassau counties): 3,400 acres. Open hunts: archery only (October 25-26, November 15-16 
and 29-30, December 20-21 and January 3-4). This is a new area open only to archery hunts. Access to area for 
fishing and frogging is regulated by the Division of Forestry. 


CEDAR KEY SCRUB (Levy County): 4,000 acres. Open hunts: Note: all hunts are quota hunts and all hunters 
must have a quota permit: archery (October 10-12 and 17-19), muzzleloading gun and general gun (November 21-23 
and 28-30). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer and gray squirrel fair, wild hog good. Access to fishing and 
frogging is regulated by the Department of Natural Resources. 


CYPRESS CREEK (Hamilton County): 25,972 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 4-19), muzzleloading gun, 
general gun, spring turkey and migratory game birds. Has dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer excellent; spring 
turkey and gray squirrel good, wild hog and regular duck fair; fox squirrel poor. Deer hunting is expected to be 
excellent this year in hardwood river bottoms. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


GULF HAMMOCK (Levy County): 27,675 acres. Open hunts: archery, general gun, migratory game birds and 
spring turkey. Has dog hunt area, but no still hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer and spring turkey fair; gray squirrel, 
regular duck and wild hog good; fox squirrel and dove poor. Fishing and frogging permitted only during periods when 
hunting is allowed. 


JENA (Dixie County): 60,000 acres. Open hunts: general gun, migratory game birds and spring turkey. Has dog 
hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: spring turkey, gray squirrel and wild hog good; deer, early duck and 
regular duck fair; fox squirrel and dove poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


LAKE BUTLER (Baker, Columbia and Union counties): 106,479 acres. Open hunts: general gun, small game, 
migratory game birds and spring turkey. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: spring turkey excellent, 
gray squirrel good; deer, wild hog and early duck fair; dove and regular duck poor. Good deer hunting expected this 
year in the still hunt zone. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round except in that portion designated as Cummer’s 
Pasture (which will be open only during the general gun hunt). 


LOCHLOOSA (Alachua County): 31,005 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 4-30), muzzleloading gun 
(October 31-November 2 and November 7-9), general gun and spring turkey. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last 
year’s harvest: spring turkey excellent; gray squirrel, early duck and regular duck good; deer fair; wild hog and dove 
poor. Deer are not numerous on this area, but do have excellent racks and good weights. Fishing and frogging 
permitted year-round, except in those portions designated as walk-in areas will be open only during periods when 
hunting is allowed. 


NASSAU (Nassau County): 40,168 acres. Open hunts: archery, muzzleloading gun, general gun, small game and 
spring turkey. The use of dogs (other than bird dogs or waterfowl retrievers) is prohibited. Last year’s harvest: deer 
and spring turkey good; fox squirrel, wild hog and dove poor. Good squirrel hunting along Nassau River and Alligator 
Creek. Turkey may be hunted only during archery hunt. No early duck hunts. Fishing and frogging permitted 
year-round. 


OCCIDENTAL (Hamilton County): 3,500 acres. Open hunts: this is a waterfowl area and no other hunts are 
open. Last year’s harvest: average of 2.5 ducks per hunter. Fishing and frogging is prohibited year-round. 


OSCEOLA (Columbia and Baker counties): 157,000 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 4-19), muzzleloading 
gun (October 24-31), bear (with special permit, November 1-9), general gun, small game and spring turkey. Has dog 
hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: spring turkey and regular duck good; bear, fair; gray squirrel, fox squirrel 
and dove poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. > 
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PERPETUAL (Dixie County): 70,000 acres. Open hunts: general gun, migratory game birds and spring turkey. 
Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: gray squirrel excellent; spring turkey, wild hog, early duck and 
late duck good; deer fair; fox squirrel poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


RAIFORD (Bradford and Union counties): 9,000 acres. Open hunts: archery, archery/muzzleloading gun 
(November 15-January 11), migratory game birds and spring turkey. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer good; 
fall turkey and gray squirrel fair; wild hog, dove and duck poor. Fishing and frogging permitted only during periods 
when hunting is allowed. 


SANTA FE SWAMP WILDLIFE AND ENVIRONMENTAL AREA (Bradford County): 5,800 acres. Open 
hunts: archery, muzzleloading gun, archery/muzzleloading gun (November 15-January 11) and spring turkey. Still 
hunting only. This is a primitive weapons area, and no quota permit is required for this year. Last year’s harvest: deer, 
fall turkey and spring turkey fair; gray squirrel, fox squirrel and wild hog poor. Fishing and frogging permitted 
year-round. 


STEINHATCHEE (Dixie and Lafayette counties): 146,600 acres. Open hunts: archery, general gun, small game, 
migratory game birds and spring turkey. Dog training season October 4-19. No still hunt area. Last year’s harvest: 
deer, spring turkey and regular duck good; gray squirrel fair, fox squirrel, wild hog and dove poor. Fishing and 
frogging permitted year-round. 


TIDE SWAMP (Taylor County): 20,488 acres. Open hunts: archery, general gun, migratory game birds and spring 
turkey. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer, gray squirrel, early duck and regular duck good; spring turkey and 
wild hog fair; fox squirrel and dove poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


Lt. Dewey Weaver, public information officer for the Northeast Region, contributed to this report. 
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BULL CREEK (Osceola County): 22,206 acres. Open hunts: archery, muzzleloading gun, general gun, small game, 
migratory game birds and spring turkey. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer excellent; wild hog good; spring 
turkey and gray squirrel fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


CITRUS (Citrus County): 41,000 acres. Open hunts: archery (November 15 -December 7), muzzleloading gun 
(December 13-14 and December 27-28), modern gun (December 20-21 and January 3-4) and small game (January 12 

March 8). Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer and fox squirrel good; gray squirrel fair; duck poor. Fishing 
and frogging permitted year-round. 
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FARMTON (Volusia and Brevard counties): 52,170 acres. Open hunts: general gun, migratory game birds. Has 
dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: deer, fall turkey, wild hog and regular duck fair; gray squirrel and fox 
squirrel poor. Fishing and frogging permitted during periods when hunting is allowed. 


FORT McCOY (Marion County): 14,508 acres. Open hunts: archery, muzzleloading gun, general gun, small game, 
migratory game birds and spring turkey. Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer, spring 
turkey and wild hog fair; gray squirrel and fox squirrel poor. Fishing and frogging permitted during periods when 
hunting is allowed. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC (Putnam County): 11,149 acres. Open hunts: archery, general gun, migratory game birds 
and spring turkey. Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: gray squirrel good; deer, spring turkey, 
fox squirrel and wild hog fair. Fishing and frogging permitted during periods when hunting is allowed, and year-round 
in Rice Creek Sanctuary. 


GUANA RIVER (St. Johns County): 8,700 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 17-19 and October 24-26), 
muzzleloading gun (October 31-November 2 and November 7-9), general gun (November 21-23 and November 28- 
30), small game (December 5-7 and December 12-14) and migratory game birds (Lake Ponte Vedra is open only for 
waterfowl hunting the first day of each phase of migratory bird season, and on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays). 
Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: Regular duck, wild hog and gray squirrel good; deer, wild 
hog and early duck poor. Fishing permitted year-round from the Lake Ponte Vedra Dam and year-round on Lake 
Ponte Vedra except on days when migratory bird hunting is permitted. 


JUMPER CREEK (Sumter County): 10,068 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 4-November 2 on Saturdays and 
Sundays only), muzzleloading gun, general gun, small game (January 12-February 1), migratory game birds and spring 
turkey. Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: gray squirrel good; deer, spring turkey and fox 
squirrel poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


OCALA (Marion, Lake and Putnam counties): 382,000 acres. Open hunts: archery, general gun, small game and 
migratory game birds. Has dog hunt and still hunt areas. Last year’s harvest: Deer fair in dog hunt area, good in still 
hunt area; gray squirrel and wild hog fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


RELAY (Flagler County): 25,463 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 4-November 2 on Saturdays and Sundays 
only), muzzleloading gun, general gun and spring turkey. Has dog hunt area but no still hunt area. Last year’s harvest: 
gray squirrel good; deer, spring turkey and fox squirrel fair. Fishing and frogging permitted during periods when 
hunting is allowed. 


RICHLOAM (Sumter, Pasco, Hernando and Lake counties): 55,920 acres. Open hunts: archery, general gun, 
migratory game birds and spring turkey. Has dog hunt area but no still hunt area. Last year’s harvest: spring turkey 
excellent; wild hog good; deer, gray squirrel and fox squirrel fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


ROCK SPRINGS RUN STATE PRESERVE (Orange County): 9,000 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 3-5, 
October 10-12), muzzleloading gun (October 3-5 and October 17-19 and October 24-26), modern gun (November 
21-23 and November 28-30). Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer excellent. 


SALT SPRINGS UNIT (Marion County): 10,000 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 11-12, October 18-19, 
October 25-26, November 1-2), muzzleloading gun (November 8-9, November 22-23, November 29-30, December 6- 
7), modern gun (December 20-21, December 27-28, January 3-4, January 10-11), small game and migratory game 
birds. Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer excellent; gray squirrel good; wild hog fair. 
Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


SEMINOLE RANCH (Orange County): 6,000 acres. Open hunts: archery (December 12-14 and December 19- 
21), muzzleloading gun (December 27-28 and January 3-4), modern gun (January 9-11), small game (November 22- 
23, November 29-30 and December 6-7), spring turkey (March 20-22, March 27-29 and April 3-5) and migratory 
game birds. Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer, spring turkey, gray squirrel and wild 
hog good. 


THREE LAKES (Osceola County): 43,282 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 4-November 2 on Saturdays and 
Sundays only), muzzleloading gun, general gun, small game, migratory game birds and spring turkey. Has still hunt area 
but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer, spring turkey and wild hog good; gray squirrel and fox squirrel fair. 
Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. [> 
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TOMOKA (Volusia County): 6,745 acres. Open hunts: archery, muzzleloading gun, general gun and migratory 
game birds. Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s harvest: deer, fox squirrel, gray squirrel and wild hog 
fair. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


TOSOHATCHEE STATE RESERVE (Orange County): 28,000 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 2-5 and 
October 9-12), muzzleloading gun (October 16-19 and October 23-26), modern gun (November 21-23 and December 
4-7) and spring turkey (March 20-22, April 3-5 and April 17-19). Has still hunt area but no dog hunt area. Last year’s 
harvest: deer and wild hog excellent. 


Lt. Vinard Hitt, information officer for the Central Region, contributed to this report. 


ARBUCKLE (Polk County): 13,500 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 18-19, October 25-26 and November 1- 
2), muzzleloading gun (November 8-9 and November 15-16) and migratory game birds. Still hunting only. Last year’s 
harvest: deer excellent. Fishing and frogging is prohibited. 


CECIL M. WEBB (Charlotte County): 65,343 acres. Open hunts: general gun (November 1-9), small game 
(November 15 - February 15, only on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays and on November 28) 
and migratory game birds. Has still hunt area but no dog 

GREEN SWAMP hunt area. Last year’s harvest: wild hog excellent; deer low; 

gray squirrel and dove fair; regular duck poor. Fishing 


CROOM 


UPPER : ; 
HILLSBOROUGH and frogging permitted year-round. 


CROOM (Hernando and Sumter counties): 20,555 
ARBUCKLE acres. Open hunts: general gun (November 15-December 7), 
small game (December 8-March 8) and migratory game 
birds. Hunting with dogs other than bird dogs and hounds 
used for fox, raccoon or bobcat is prohibited. Last year’s 
harvest: deer good; gray squirrel fair; fox squirrel, dove and 
duck poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


GREEN SWAMP (Polk, Lake and Sumter counties): 
39,430 acres. Open hunts: archery (October 4-November 2 
on Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays only), general gun, 
spring turkey and migratory game birds. No dog hunt area. 
Fall turkey may be taken only during archery hunt. Last 
year’s harvest: wild hog and gray squirrel excellent; deer and 
spring turkey good; fox squirrel and duck poor. Fishing 
and frogging open October 4-November 2 on Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays only; November 15-January 11; 
March 21-April 26 and May 2-June 28 on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 


CECIL M. WEBB 


IMC (Polk County): 320 acres. Open hunts: Ducks and coots only. Only steel shot can be used. Access to this area 
this year will depend on success in acquiring a new pit to succeed the previously used pit which has become heavily 
vegetated. Check with the South Region office before scheduling a hunt here. Last year’s harvest: regular duck 
excellent. All hunts in this area are quota hunts. Hunters must exit the area by 1:00 p.m. on hunt days; shooting hours 
end at 12:00 noon. 


UPPER HILLSBOROUGH (Pasco and Polk counties): 5,178 acres. Open hunts: archery (December 13-21 and 
January 3-11 on Saturdays and Sundays only), muzzleloading gun (November 15-December 7 on Saturdays and 
Sundays only), small game (January 17-February 8 on Saturdays and Sundays only) and migratory game birds. Still 
hunting only. Fall turkey may be taken only during the archery hunt. Last year’s harvest: deer and gray squirrel good; 
spring turkey and fall turkey good; wild hog fair; dove and duck poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


Lt. Jim Farrior, information officer for the South Region, contributed to this report. 
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BIG CYPRESS (Collier and Monroe counties): 564,320 acres. Open hunts: archery (September 6-28), 
muzzleloading gun (October 4-19), general gun (November 8-January 4), small game (January 5-March 1), spring 
turkey (March 14-April 19) and migratory game birds. Dogs are prohibited for hunting deer and wild hog, except 
during the first nine days of the general gun hunt on the Monument, Deep Lake and Stairsteps units. Last year’s 
harvest: deer, spring turkey and early duck fair; fall turkey, gray squirrel, wild hog, dove and regular duck poor. 
Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


BROWN’S FARM (Palm Beach County): 4,460 acres. Open hunts: archery (September 6-28), muzzleloading gun 
(October 4-19), general gun (November 8-January 4) and migratory game birds. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: 
deer good; wild hog poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


EAST EVERGLADES (Dade County): 62,560 acres. The lower unit of East Everglades is closed to hunting. The 
upper unit is open this year for the first time as a designated public hunting area. Open hunts: archery (September 6- 
October 5), muzzleloading gun, general gun, small game (January 12-March 8) and migratory game birds. Still hunting 
only. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


EVERGLADES AND FRANCIS S. TAYLOR (Dade, Broward and Palm Beach counties): 710,000 acres. 

Open hunts: muzzleloading gun (October 4-19) in 
Conservation Area 3A North only), general gun-walk 
(October 25- November 2 in Conservation Areas 3A North 
and 2 only), general gun-vehicle [November 8-23 under 
permit only in Conservation Area 3A North, Conservation 
Area 3A South, Francis S. Taylor Wildlife Management 
Area (Conservation Area 3B) and Conservation Area 2] 
and migratory game birds. Still hunting only. Last year’s 
harvest: deer and regular duck fair; wild hog and early duck 
poor. Fishing and frogging permitted year-round. 


JW. HOLEYLAND (Palm Beach County): 33,350 acres. 

CORBETT Open hunts: archery (September 6-28), muzzleloading gun 
(October 4-19), general gun-walk (October 25 -November 
2 and November 29-January 4), general gun-vehicle 
(November 8-23 under permit only) and migratory game 

BROWN’S birds. Still hunting only. Last year’s harvest: deer and wild 

FARM hog fair; early duck and regular duck poor. Fishing and 

frogging permitted year-round. 


HOLEYLAND 
ROTENBERGER : 


J. W. CORBETT (Palm Beach County): 57,892 acres. 
Open hunts: archery (September 6-28), muzzleloading gun 
EVERGLADES (October 4-19), general gun (November 8-January 4), 
AND small game (January 5-March 1), spring turkey (March 
FRANCIS S. 14-April 19 on Saturdays and Sundays only) and 

TAYLOB migratory game birds. Has dog hunt and still hunt area. 
Last year’s harvest: deer fair; wild hog good; spring turkey, 
gray squirrel, dove and regular duck poor. Fishing and 
frogging permitted year-round except during periods when 
the area is closed to public access. 


BIG CYPRESS 


EAST EVERGLADES 


ROTENBERGER (Palm Beach County): 23,970 acres. 

Open hunts: archery (September 6-28), muzzleloading gun 
(October 4-19 by quota permit only), general gun-walk (October 25 - November 2 by permit only), general gun- 
vehicle only. Last year’s harvest: deer fair; wild hog, early duck and regular duck poor. Fishing and frogging permitted 
year-round. 


Bob Ellis, biological administrator for the Everglades Region, contributed to this report. @) 
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RESIDENT GAME 


SHOOTING HOURS 


One-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset. 
Spring Turkey Season: One-half hour before sunrise to 1 p.m. 


SPECIES NORTHWEST OTHER LIMITS 
REGION REGIONS DAILY SEASON POSSESSION 
Deer* Nov. 15-Jan.25 Nov. 15-Jan. 11 2 3 
Wild Hog** Nov. 15-Jan. 25 Nov. 15 - Jan. 11 1 2 
Turkey Nov. 15 - Jan. 11 1 2 2 
Turkey Gobbler 2 
(Soriag Season) Mar. 21 - Apr. 26 1 2 
Quail 12 24 
Nov. 15 - Mar. 8 12 Gray Squirrel 24 Gray Squirrel 
Squirrel 2 Fox Squirrel 4 Fox Squirrel 
Rabbit Open Year-round 12 24 


*Deer of either sex may be taken statewide November 29 & 30. (This does not apply to 
Type I and Type II Wildlife Management Areas). 


**Wild Hogs (where classified as game animals). For information concerning hogs as legal game 
consult the Florida Hunting Handbook Regulations Summary for 1986-87. 


Bear: May be taken in Baker and Columbia counties during the established open season for taking deer 
and by special permit on designated Wildlife Management Areas. Limit 1 per hunter. 
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Open Seasons: (unless stated otherwise) Archery: October 4-November 2, and September 6-October 5 in that 
portion of Florida south of S.R. 72 to Arcadia and S.R. 70 to Fort Pierce. Muzzleloading Gun: November 7-9; 
Special Archery/Muzzleloading Gun: February 7-22 in the Northwest Region only; General Gun: November 15- 
January 25 in the Northwest Region only and November 15-January 11 in the remainder of Florida; Spring Turkey: 
March 21-April 26 statewide. Due to high use of most Wildlife Management Areas by the public, it has become 
necessary to impose quotas to limit the number of persons using most of these areas during peak times of 
the season. 

See ‘Florida Hunting Handbook Regulations Summary for 1986-87” for additional rules, regulations and seasonal 


information. See ‘‘Florida Freshwater Sport Fishing Guide and Regulations Summary 1986-87” for fishing and frogging 
rules and regulations. 


SHOOTING HOURS 
Shooting hours for migratory game birds (except doves): 
one-half hour before sunrise to sunset. Dove hunting from noon to sunset during first phase, 
one-half hour before sunrise to sunset during phases 2 and 3. 


| - DAILYBAG —_ POSSESSION 
SPECIES STATEWIDE = {Tats Mans 


Sept. 1 - Nov. 9 

King and Clapper Rails 15 30 Singly or in Aggregate 
Sora and Virginia Rails 25 25 Singly or in Aggregate 
Common (Florida) Gallinule 30 


Marsh Hen 


Special Duck* Sept. 20 - 24 4 8 


Mourning & Oct. 4 - Oct. 26 Bag limit is 12 doves daily, 24 in possession 
White-winged Nov. 15 - Nov. 30 (including no more than 4 white-winged 
Dove Dec. 13 - Jan. 12 doves daily and 8 in possession). 


Snipe Nov. 1 - Feb. 15 8 16 
Woodcock Dec. 13 - Jan. 26 a 6 


Duck* Nov. 26 - Nov. 30 100 Points* 2 Legal Daily 
(2 phases) Dec. 15 - Jan. 18 er Bag Limits 


Nov. 26 - Nov. 30 
Coot* Dec. 15 - Jan. 18 15 30 


*See “Migratory Game Birds (Ducks and Coots) 1986-87” and ‘Dove, Snipe Woodcock, Rail, 
Gallinule and Early Duck Season 1986-87” for further details 
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RECORD 


By Lt. Jim Farrior 


Public Information Officer, South Region 


uly 6, 1986 wasn’t supposed to be any different 

from any other day that Billy O’Berry and his 

wife, Pat, got up early to go fishing. The alarm 
clanged to roust them from sleep before daylight, but no 
earlier than usual, allowing enough time to get to the 
lake before the bewitching hour. 

They took no extra tackle—just their usual rods, reels 
and lures. The cooler had ice and refreshments, but no 
magic potion. But by 7:05 a.m., Billy O’Berry would 
have a fish story few people in the country will ever be 
able to tell, truthfully anyway. 

The 42-year-old Seffner, Florida man has fished for as 
long as he can remember. He recalls going to the dam on 
the Hillsborough River, when he was a boy, to fish with 
his father for bass or anything else that would hit a 
spoon and pork rind. That’s about as far back as he can 
remember, being only seven or eight at the time. He 
fondly recalls using those older-style reels which had 
black line that would backlash. 

‘T’ve fished since I was a kid, but never as seriously as 
I have during the last six years,’ O’Berry said. “Ona 
trip to Boca Grande, I caught an eight-pound redfish 
which turned the fishing fever on for me. Because fresh 
water is more convenient to our house in Seffner, my 
fever was directed mostly toward largemouth bass, 
although I still love to fish for reds, snook and sea 
trout.” 

O’Berry had caught big largemouth bass before, 
including a 10-'4-pounder and others a lot of folks 
would consider wall hangers. His favorite fishing 
partner, wife Pat, loves to fish almost as much as he 
does, and she is no stranger to big bass either. She 
caught an 8-4-pounder in April. But the fish that ended 
up in the boat at 7:05 that July morning was bigger than 
either of the O’Berrys could have ever imagined. 

The O’Berrys had rolled out of bed at about 4:30 that 
particular fishing morning to allow plenty of time to get 
to a small unnamed lake in northern Polk County they 


i! 


had chosen to fish at daylight, their ‘favorite and most 
productive time.’’ Everything had gone as expected, and 
they arrived at the lake about 6:00 a.m., then launched 
their small aluminum boat. 

**\We never even started the outboard motor,”’ 
O’Berry said. ‘‘We just began electric motoring along 
the shoreline, casting and retrieving, casting and 
retrieving—as we had done on that lake many times 
before.” 

One thing that wasn’t like the many times before was 
that there were no fish biting—even at the bewitching 
hour—nothing! For an hour, nothing! 

‘Sometimes you wonder if maybe on a particular 
morning a few extra winks in bed might not have been a 
better idea,’’ he said. ‘'You cast and cast and cast. Why? 
The fish must still be asleep. But it doesn’t matter. 
You'll cast out again and again and if you don’t catch 
anything today, you’ll be back next weekend doing the 
same thing over and over,’’ O’Berry says of his love for 
bass fishing. 

And so it seemed to them that the hot, calm July 
morning was going to be just another ‘‘one of those 
days.”’ Then things changed and right on cue. 

“T had just said to Pat, ‘Keep casting, keep casting, the 
next cast may be the one’,”’ he explained. ‘And for me, 
it was. Being in the right place at the right time really 
does mean something.”’ 

Within a cast or two following his words of 
encouragement to her, it was his Strike King Willow 
Spin with a yellow and green skirt that landed in the 
right spot at the right time to intersect with a hungry 17- 
pound, 4-!4-ounce largemouth bass! 

“T worked the weedless spinner bait through the 
maidencane and let it fall the moment it broke free into 
open water. That’s when it hit!’’ he recalled excitedly. 
‘As I tightened up on the line, I could feel a fish on the 
other end, so I set the hook. That sent the fish 
swimming straight toward the boat and into deep water. 
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‘That made me first think that a big mudfish or 
catfish had grabbed my lure. For five minutes that’s 
honestly what I thought. There were no jumps or any 
actions typical of a bass that caused me to think 
otherwise,”’ O’Berry said. 

When the fish was at boatside, there was no longer 
any question. It was a largemouth bass and it was big. 
So what do you do with the biggest bass you’ve ever 
seen—one that would later scarely fit into a 48-quart 
cooler? The old lip grab technique that had worked so 
successfully hundreds of times before on normal size 
bass seemed far too risky. Use a landing net? ‘‘He’ll 
never fit, but it’s the only way,’”’ O’Berry thought. 

Still active, the bass flipped just as Mrs. O’Berry made 
her first pass with the net. The result was an empty net 
and a husband with an extremely elevated heart rate. 
Again, he fought the fish back to the boatside, and this 
time, with great skill, she netted the monster. With 
considerable strain, she brought it into the boat. 

‘“We both knew, as we gazed down at the fish on the 
floor of the boat, that this was no ordinary bass, no 
ordinary wall hanger, but truly a once-in-a lifetime 
largemouth bass,’’ O’Berry said. 

“TI wasn’t about to put this fish on a stringer. Not a 
chance! We cranked up and headed for the car and the 
cooler. We paused just shortly to show the only other 
anglers on the lake what our hollerin’ was all about. 
They understood once they saw the bass!”’ 

Not wanting to end the day so soon, the O’Berrys 
iced down the big fish and headed out on the lake. 
Except for one anticlimatic nine-inch bass caught hours 
later, things were as they had been before the bass hit; 


nothing, nothing. And so they soon called it a day and 
headed home. 


Photographs by Lt. Jim Farrior 


It wasn’t until the next day, when O’Berry contacted 
the Commission, that he had a sure idea of his 
accomplishment. From the Commission he learned that 
the current International Game Fish Association (IGFA) 
line-class world record for largemouth bass in the 16- 
pound-test-line category was 16.12 pounds. O’Berry 
had a new line-class world record bass, and Florida’s 
biggest certified largemouth bass caught on any class of 
tackle. 

“It could have been much bigger,’’ said fisheries 
biologist Phil Chapman who went to O’Berry’s home to 
verify the catch. ‘The fish appeared to be senile and in 
relatively poor condition. His body just didn’t fit his 
huge head. 

‘That bass easily had a 20-pound capability,” 
Chapman said. ‘It was 2-4 inches longer than a 16- 
pounder we sampled at Tenoroc, but its girth of 22.5 
inches was half-an-inch smaller.” 

Because of IGFA’s strict guidelines for certification, 
O’Berry’s bass, at this writing, had not yet been 
officially recognized as their new 16-pound test record. 
Certification will come only after the IGFA has 
reviewed the application form, photographs and tested a 
sample of the line used to land the fish. 

FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s Record Freshwater Fish 
Program has recognized O’Berry’s catch as its largest 
“certified” record for a Florida largemouth bass. 
Although the program lists a 20-pound, 2-ounce 
largemouth caught in May of 1923 as the current State 
Record catch, that fish remains in a ‘‘not certified”’ 
category because it was not entered under the official 
rules currently applying to FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s 
program. For a record to be certified in this program 
today, the following conditions must be met: 

1. If the application is for a Florida ‘‘State Record 
Catch,” identification of the species must be confirmed 
by a Commission fisheries biologist; however, for a 
Florida ‘Big Catch”’ application, identification of the 
species by other Commission employees will be 
accepted. 

2. The weight of the fish must be measured on a 
scale certified accurate by the Department of Agriculture 
and Consumer Services, and taken and recorded on 
the application form by a Commission employee. Metric 
or decimal weights will be rounded off to the nearest 4 
ounce, and weights are listed in pounds and ounces. 

3. Our program recognizes 24 freshwater species, 
and requires that a hook and line sport fishing method 
be used to make the catch. Only fish caught in Florida’s 
waters are eligible and the applicant must show a valid 
Florida Fishing License Stamp unless exempted by law 
because of age or when cane pole fishing in the county 
of residence. 

4. An official application form is required, which 
includes a notarized affidavit signed by the applicant. 
Certain other information is required on this application 


form. @) 


“It could have been much bigger,” said fisheries biologist 
Phil Chapman. 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


THE 


HUMAN 
ELEMENT 


ithin the past two 
decades, an increasing 
number of wildlife 
managers have been studying people 
as well as wildlife. As one of these 
managers, I often hear the question, 
“Why study people if you’re supposed 
to be managing wildlife?’’ 

The intelligent management of 
wildlife not only includes 
understanding the wildlife resource, 
but also understanding wildlife and 
habitat, and how people interact with 
each. Wildlife, habitat and people 
are all ecologically interrelated and a 
change in any one of them is apt to 
cause a change in the others. 
Studying people and how they 
interact with land and wildlife is 
therefore an important component 
of wildlife management. 
‘“Conservation,’’ said Aldo Leopold, 
the first modern-day wildlife 
biologist, ‘tis a state of harmony 
between men and land.”’ 

Historically, the relationships 
between people, wildlife and land 
have been viewed by wildlife 
managers and conservationists with 
varying degrees of importance. 
During the second half of the 19th 
century, conservationists realized 
that the wildlife resource was 
limited; and that hunting and related 
activities would have to be regulated 
to preserve declining wildlife 
populations. It wasn’t until the 
1930s, however, that 
conservationists, beginning with 
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By Mark Damian Duda 


Leopold, began to understand the 
importance of wildlife habitat and 
realize that regulating harvest alone 
is insufficient to ensure healthy 
wildlife populations. Concurrently, 
conservationists recognized that 
predator elimination was not an 
intelligent wildlife management 
technique because predators too are 


an important component of the 
wildlife ecosystem. Much later, 
during the 1960s, biologists began 
to discover the importance of the 
human dimensions in wildlife 
management. They began to focus 
attention on the people who used 
fish and wildlife resources, as well as 
the more subtle impacts humans 
were having on wildlife populations. 
These mainly included recreational 
impacts, habitat alterations and 
pesticide poisonings. A brief review 
then indicates an ever-enlarging view 
of wildlife management, from 
managing only wildlife and direct 
impacts on wildlife, to managing 
wildlife and habitat, and ultimately, 
to managing wildlife, land and 
people. 

Although incorporating people 
into the natural resource 
management equation has been a 
relatively recent phenomenon, the 
call for understanding people in this 
context has been voiced since the 
time of former President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Gifford Pinchot, considered to be 
the ‘Father of American Forestry,” 
was the first chief forester of the 
U.S. Forest Service and founder of 
Society of American Foresters. He 
recalled his early years as chief 
forester (1898-1910) in his book, 
Breaking New Ground: ‘‘To start 
with, I had to know something 
about the people, the country and 
the trees. And of the three, the first > 
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*...1 had to know 
something about the 
people, the country, 

and the trees. The 
first was the 
most important.” 


—Gifford Pinchot 
Te 
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“The real problem 
is one of human 
management. Wild- 
life management 
is comparatively 


easy. Human 
management is 


difficult.” 


—Aldo Leopold 
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was the most important.” 

Leopold recognized the difficulty 
of incorporating people into the 
game management scenario when he 
remarked in 1943, ‘‘The problem of 
game management is not how we 
should handle the deer...the real 
problem is one of human 
management. Wildlife management 
is comparatively easy; human 
management is difficult.”’ 

In 1973, noted wildlife biologist, 
Durward Allen, Professor of 
Wildlife Ecology at Purdue 
University and former chairman of 
the Committee on North American 
Wildlife Policy, commented, ‘Our 
most neglected and crucial research 
needs are those concerning human 
social behavior.”’ 

In 1986, Jack Berryman, executive 
vice president of the International 
Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies, noted, ‘‘Success in 
insuring sound, balanced decision 
making and marshalling public 
support for wildlife management is 
going to require the full integration 
of socioeconomic tools into the 
management scenario.”’ 

Consistent with this view, wildlife 
managers are also people managers. 
It has been said by more than one 
conservationist that wildlife 
management is largely a matter of 
people management. Ken Norris, 
Professor of Natural History and 
chairman of the Environmental 
Studies Board at the University of 
California at Santa Cruz, states, 
“There is a typical touch of human 
arrogance and evasion in this cant of 
mind that tells us we are managing 
animals when we are really trying to 
manage ourselves...we talk about 
managing animals and their 
environment because it is the easy 
thing to do. Dealing with our fellow 
humans and our institutions, on the 
other hand, can stir up immediate 
responses, often not very peaceful.” 

Of course in order to assess 
effectively the impacts people are 
having on wildlife and to maintain 
healthy wildlife populations, we 
must understand the biology and 
ecology of the wildlife resource. A 
great many biologists are specifically 
dedicated to understanding these 
aspects of wildlife management. 


The wildlife profession, through a 
holistic view of management, is 
learning how best to maintain 
wildlife populations in a world 
where the human population 
continues to grow and where there 
are more demands to satisfy the 
needs of an increasing array of 
wildlife users—from hunters and 
anglers to photographers and 
viewers. 

The Commission’s Nongame 
Wildlife Program personnel have 
recently completed a survey intended 
to assess Floridian attitudes toward 
nongame wildlife and a nongame 
program. The results, when 
interpreted, hopefully will enable the 
program’s staff to identify the type 
of individuals interested in nongame 
wildlife and better understand their 
concerns and desires. In addition, 
the results should also reveal some 
important clues concerning 
Floridians’ attitudes toward wildlife, 
what type of wildlife-related 
activities they participate in, the 
values they associate with wildlife, 
what they expect the Nongame 
Wildlife Program to do for wildlife, 
how Floridians become informed 
about wildlife, how they will vote 
for tax allocations for wildlife and 
the amenities they require in 
wildlife-related recreation. It is 
hoped studies like this will help the 
program identify those types of 
individuals interested in wildlife but 
who previously were only 
peripherally involved in wildlife 
management, and that this will help 
the Commission better meet the 
needs of Floridians. 

By studying people and their 
interests and attitudes toward 
wildlife, wildlife managers can better 
assess the species people prefer to 
hunt, observe and photograph. 
Although managers attempt to 
manage for all wildlife species, there 
are times when it is beneficial to 
emphasize the management of a 
particular species. Biologists can 
then manage habitat for the benefit 
of that particular species while 
benefiting people as well. For 
example, the Commission manages 
freshwater fish and wildlife 
recreational opportunities based on 
public demand. 
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The need for scientific studies is 
paramount to understand user 
groups. Just as scientists would 
never take for granted a biological 
or ecological concept without 
rigorous research at its foundation, 
neither should we assume anything 
in human dimensions of wildlife 
management without the same 
rigorous research. For example, Tim 
Eisele, a graduate student at the 
University of Wisconsin, found in a 
study of Wisconsin hunters and 
wildlife managers that managers and 
hunters think their attitudes are 
more alike than they really are. 


Wildlife managers also study 
people’s knowledge, their concerns 
and values and their attitudes 
toward wildlife and its natural 
habitat in order to manage wildlife 
resources more effectively. ‘“With 
more and more citizens becoming 
involved in various wildlife issues, 
the success or failure of many 
programs depends on the wildlife 
manager’s understanding of the 
public’s attitudes toward, knowledge 
of, and concerns and values 
regarding wildlife,” remarks Steve 
Kellert, Professor of Social Ecology 
at- Yale University and founder and 
past president of the Human 
Dimensions in Wildlife Study 
Group. 


An understanding of public 
attitudes is also critical as private 
citizens are increasingly asked to 
finance wildlife programs, obey 
wildlife laws and sacrifice many 
social and economic benefits as 
more major land-use decisions are 
made for the sake of wildlife 
conservation. And as the wildlife 
constituency continues to expand 
and embrace new types of wildlife 
enthusiasts, the wildlife profession 
will need increasing amounts of 
‘people knowledge” in order to 
deliver equitable, acceptable and 
balanced wildlife benefits. 


Human dimension studies can 
also give wildlife managers an 
understanding of the public’s need 
for greater awareness of wildlife and 
sound wildlife management 
practices. In many instances, public 
outcry against sound wildlife 
management efforts has been due to 
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public misinformation and 
misunderstanding. 

In all management efforts— 
whether it is managing bass for 
anglers, bobwhite quail for hunters, 
bluebirds for bird watchers, saving 
the eagle from extinction or 
bestowing a personal sense of well- 
being on someone because they 
know that somewhere deep in the 
heart of the Big Cypress a panther is 
stalking a deer—wildlife 
management is deeply ingrained 
with human values, beliefs, attitudes 
and concerns. 

Business managers have known 
for a long time that it is important 
to know their customers—who they 
are, where they live, how old they 
are, their needs, desires and 
concerns. In a popular book about 
successful businesses, In Search of 
Excellence, authors Thomas Peters 
and Robert Waterman Jr. noted 
“Excellent companies are better 
listeners...Excellent companies really 
are close to their customers. That’s 
it. Other companies talk about it; 
the excellent companies do it.” 

The wildlife profession has come 
to realize the importance of 
understanding the attitudes, values, 
concerns and beliefs of its human 
constituency. This is not to say that 
public perceptions and attitudes 
should dictate wildlife policy. 
Wildlife management practices 
should not be a popularity contest, 
but should be based on sound 
biological and ecological principles 
and professional judgment. 
However, wildlife management is 
not a profession that practices in a 
vacuum, but one that is managing a 
public resource. The study of the 
human element offers wildlife 
managers valuable insights into one 
aspect of the wildlife-land-people 
ecological triangle. 

Wildlife scientists study people 
because human dimensions are part 
of a holistic effort to manage 
wildlife. The study of the human 
dimensions, coupled with the study 
and management of wildlife and 
habitat, is part of a wildlife 
management approach dedicated 
toward one goal: preserving and 
enhancing our wildlife resource for 
the benefit of everyone. a) 


“The success or 
failure of many 
programs depends 
on the wildlife 
manager’s under- 
standing of the 
public’s attitude 
toward...wildlife.” 


—Steve Kellert 
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SECOND PLACE, Barry Mansell 
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Juvenile white pelicans 
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River otter 
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TRY FALL FOR 
BASS ACTION 


Text and Photographs 
By Bob McNally 


ost anglers 

fish for bass in 

the Sunshine State 
during spring and summer, 
but autumn may offer 
the best action of all. 

It’s likely there 
isn’t a largemouth 
bass angler anywhere 
who doesn’t desire 
to fish Florida waters 
for the state’s heavyweight 
fish. But ask that same 
angler when he'd tap the Sunshine State for bass action and I'll 
wager he'll say in the spring, from February through April. 

Outdoor writers for generations have advised bassers from 
around the nation that the time to catch Florida bass was in 
spring, during the fish's spawning season when they're heavy 
with roe and cruising shallow-water flats. While there’s no 
denying that spring Florida bass action can be outstanding, 
conditions have to be exactly right for anglers to score on the 
behemoth bass so many desire. 

Spring fishing is, frankly, the most inconsistent time of year for 
bass angling in Florida. Late cold fronts, high winds and other 
environmental factors (like fluctaating water levels and muddy 
water from spring rains) can change overnight and that can shut 
down hassing for weeks at a time. It’s important to remember, too 
that cold fronts affect Florida bass fishing much differently than 
they do in many other areas of the country. Since Sunshine State 
waters are shallow (rarely over 15 feet deep), bigmouths can’t 
retreat to deep water to escape cold fronts as they can in many 
other states to the north of here. Florida has very few reservoirs, 
and there’s precious little deep water in even our best natural 
lakes. So the fish go into a semi-dormant state during spring cold 
fronts, and most jam themselves nose-first into the heaviest weed 
clusters they can find. I’ve fished Florida with some of the best 
largemouth bass anglers in America during spring cold fronts, and 
seldom did we catch many bass—and very few were big ones— 


even when we used live baits. 
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It’s been my experience that summer bass action is far 
more consistent than spring bass fishing in Florida. But 
summer heat in Florida’s big bass belt can be tough even 
on long-time resident anglers. For people not used to 
100-degree temperatures with equally high humidity, 
summer bassing in Florida can be worse than “fishing in 
a furnace.”’ In addition, the bulk of the best fishing is at 
daybreak, dusk and at night—which leaves long midday 
stretches when anglers generally are wasting their time 
on the water. Also, many nonresidents are reluctant to 
visit Florida in summer because their home state waters 
offer good bassing during that time of year. 

So if spring weather is too unstable to offer 
consistently good action from big bass, and summer’s 
heat can bake the hide off most anglers, it follows that 
autumn is THE TIME for Florida bigmouths. 

Fall weather is ideal for consistently good largemouth 
bass action. The weather is pleasantly warm, but not too 
hot. The nights are cool and frequently there is no wind. 
Most importantly, weather conditions are very stable— 
much more so than in spring and summer when there 
are frequent midday thunderstorms. And just as in the 
early season, the angle of the sun’s rays are low on the 
horizon, so great bass action can be had even 
during midday hours. 

From late September through December, 
comparatively few anglers are on the water fishing for 
largemouths. It seems that almost no out-of-state 
fishermen are tapping Florida’s myriad lakes and rivers 
for bass. Moreover, a large percentage of resident 
anglers are either hunting or enjoying the fabulous 
autumn saltwater fishing that’s available. Such lack of 
fishing pressure makes for freshwater bass action only 
few anglers dream about. 

“Some of the best surface-schooling largemouth bass 
angling of the year is available during October and 
November,” says veteran guide and fishing camp owner 
Bud Andrews. He spends an average of 200 days every 
year on his home waters of the Tsala Apopka Chain of 
Lakes, located in central Florida near the town of 
Inverness. 

‘‘We get surface schooling bass from late spring 
through summer on the chain,’’ Andrews says, ‘‘but 
it’s all early-morning and late-afternoon action and the 
fish generally weigh less than three pounds. But in the 
fall, it’s a whole different story. 

“The bass frequently average four to six pounds, and 
seven- and eight-pounders are not uncommon. Also, we 
can stay with surface-feeding fish throughout much of 
the day because it’s cool and the sun isn’t as bright and 
hot as it is in summer,” he adds. 

Many anglers target Florida largemouths in spring to 
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catch big ‘‘trophy”’ bass heavy with roe. But while 
there’s no doubt any bass caught after the spawn is 
likely to be slightly lighter than it was in early spring, 
remember that the fish normally are feeding much 
heavier in fall than they did early in the year, so the 
weight difference isn’t as great as many anglers may 
believe. It’s likely a 10-pound bass in March would 
weigh only a little less in October. Too, the odds of 
catching that fish are improved considerably in fall. 
Andrews, for example, boated the record largemouth 
taken from the Tsala Apopka Chain in September. The 
fish hit a small diving plug and weighed an incredible 
15-pounds, 3-ounces! It’s likely the same fish full of roe 
in spring would not have weighed much more. 

Florida’s fall largemouths are sometimes widely 
scattered, probably because forage schools are on the 
move and the fish are not as prone to station themselves 
in thick tangled cover to avoid the fall sun as much as 
they are in the burning rays of summer. 

In many waters during autumn, particularly the larger 
river systems (like the St. Johns, Kissimmee and 
Withlacoochee) and lake chains, shad and shiner 
schools begin to migrate. In many Florida coastal river 


Fall bass fishing in Florida is considered by some anglers to 
be the best time to catch them. And, fall weather is often 
more predictable than in spring. 


systems, mullet and American shad also provide 
abundant bass forage, and they too are on the move. 
Normally the bait fish move downstream and with them 
go rampaging pods of largemouths. The bass run all 
sizes, and some real horses can at times be found 
schooled, especially deep below or off to the sides of 
bait fish schools. The point here is that Florida bassers 
in autumn should move around a lot to locate the highly 
migratory schools of bigmouths. 

A deadly tactic at this time of year is to fish quickly 
and fan cast likely areas with crank baits until bass are > 
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*tWe catch just as many big bass in fall as we do in spring. 
The fish are fat, looking much like butterball turkeys. 
I think they feed heavily then to put on weight 
for the winter.” 


located. I like the smaller sinking plugs in shad-imitating 
colors such as silver, white, and chrome with blue or 
light-green backs. Types such as ‘‘Sugar Shads,” “Hot 
Spots” and “Rat-L-Traps” are all good lures. Keep 
moving your lures around points and at the mouths of 
any incoming creeks, ditches or canals. The count down 
method is advised because bass frequently suspend 
themselves in the water at various depths. 

Florida has many lake chains that offer excellent 
autumn largemouth action. The narrow canals or creeks 
connecting such chains frequently are among the best 
places to find schooling largemouths. When the 
bigmouths herd the forage schools into the tight 
confines of a canal or creek, limit catches of bass can be 
caught in short order. I’ve experienced this many times 
in October and November on waters such as the 
Oklawaha Chain near Leesburg, the Winter Haven 
Chain at Winter Haven, and in parts of the Kissimmee 
Chain. Some of the best canals have small locks in them 
that form barriers to bait schools and provide an ‘‘end- 
of-the-line’’ feeding station for Florida fall bigmouths. 

Rip-rap and bridges are two man-made structures that 


always warrant serious fishing attention, but in Florida 
during fall, they’re particularly noteworthy. Migrating 
shad and other bait fish schools congregate around such 
structures and that in turn attracts an especially large 
bass population. On some of the state’s bigger waters 
(such as the St. Johns), where there are bridges with 
numerous pilings and deep water, sensitive graph 
recorders are a real aid to fall fishing. A quick check 
around bridge abutments with a graph recorder can 
reveal clouds of bait fish, and where there’s bait it’s 
almost a certainty bigmouth schools are around. Crank 
baits, jigs and ‘‘Little George’’-type lures work well 
around the bridges. 

This is one time of year that anglers working Florida 
bass waters should take special note of gulls, terns, 
pelicans, herons, ospreys and eagles. Often, such birds 
can lead you to outstanding fall fishing. If the birds are 
found diving into the water or are stationed along a 
shoreline, it’s a good bet bait fish schools are nearby. In 
many ways this type of fall bassing is like striper fishing 
in some of the larger impoundments farther north. 

Even anglers who use shiners and who ordinarily 
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anchor and soak baits in holes off weedy points or in other 
proven big bass areas generally lift their anchors 
during autumn and drift or troll baits until bass are 
located. Fort McCoy’s veteran bass guide Dave Doub 
and most of the guides who work with him cover lots of 
water in fall with baits until fish are found. Doub also 
believes autumn fishing in Florida is as good or better 
than the other more touted times to work the state for 
bass. 

‘“‘There’s fishing pressure in fall and some of the 
real productive, clear waters that are tough to fish in 
spring and summer are set-ups for fall fishing,’ he says, 
‘and I’m convinced the bass we catch in fall are, on the 
average, as big as the ones our clients get in the spring. 

*“One October day several years ago, on Rodman 
Reservoir south of Interlachen, I took two people from 
Atlanta out and we caught 14 bass that had a combined 
weight of 78 pounds.’’ Doub remembers. ‘Exactly one 
week later, I went back to Rodman with another client 
and we boated 13 bass that weighed 83 pounds 
combined. Each stringer had one bass weighing more 
than 12 pounds, and there were plenty of six- to nine- 
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pounders mixed in. 

“One October, our guides hit Orange Lake, southeast 
of Gainesville, just right. Our clients caught 36 bass— 
each one weighing 10 pounds or more—from the lake 
that month,’”’ Doub continues. 

**We catch just as many big bass in fall as we do in 
spring. The fish are fat, looking much like butterball 
turkeys. I think they feed heavily then to put on weight 
for the winter,” he concludes... 

Doub’s favorite autumn bass waters are lakes Yale, 
Orange, Lochloosa and Rodman. He and his guides 
move from one to the other, depending on the whims of 
the fish. He also works the waters having the best 
vegetation cover. 

“In fall, the vegetation is in the best shape it will be in 
all year because it’s had all summer to grow,” he 
explains. ‘‘And where there’s good plant growth there’s 
bass food. We always insist on having plenty of plants 
in the lakes we work in fall,’’ Doub says. 

If the plants are treated with herbicides, or if they 
begin to die naturally because of cold weather in late 
fall, anglers should move to another lake. However, if 
you can locate a few good, green hydrilla or peppergrass 
beds on a lake that otherwise has no living plants, it’s 
possible you’ve found the autumn bass fishing bonanza 
of your lifetime. But this usually doesn’t occur until 
mid- to late-November. 

A nonresident angler may not notice it, but Florida’s 
temperature, humidity and even the air take on a 
decidedly fall flavor beginning in mid- to late- 
September. It’s a subtle change, but a change nonetheless, 
particularly in the northern half of the state. This is the 
top time of the year to hit the state’s many small, air- 
clear lakes in and around the towns of Live Oak, Lake 
City, Tallahassee and farther west in the panhandle 
region in the DeFuniak Springs-Blackwater State Forest 
areas. Many of these lakes are shallow and clear and 
have been largely untapped all summer because of their 
general difficulty to fish. But with cooling temperatures 
and low-angle sunlight, bass are on the move. They are 
fish that may have not been fished for all summer, and 
it’s likely that you will encounter few other anglers 
pursuing them. 

Many anglers fishing Florida for the state’s 
heavyweight bass do so mainly in spring and end up 
with shattered dreams and empty livewells. Weather, 
water conditions and other factors scuttle their plans of 
boating ‘‘Ol’ Wall Hanger.’’ Such things, of course, can 
happen during any trip, anywhere, at any time, but for 
consistent bass action, it’s best to stack the odds as high 
in your favor as possible. And the bass catching odds are 


best in Florida during fall. @) 
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FISH FLORIDA’ S 


The majority of Florida’s 

natural lakes are very 

shallow and the more 
shallow a lake, the easier it is for 
dissolved oxygen to penetrate the 
entire depth of the lake. The general 
shape of many Florida lakes is 
rounded, and the shape of a lake 
helps determine how wind will affect 
dissolved oxygen at various depths. 

On a round lake, wind from any 

direction can create wave turbulence 
and stir up the lake into a more 
homogeneous body of water. 
Pockets of ‘“‘dead water’ (having 
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Text and Photographs 
By Larry Larsen 


low dissolved oxygen content) will 
seldom be found in healthy shallow 
lakes. 

No matter how much we prefer to 
fish on waters which are protected 
from the wind, a healthy lake 
generally has very little protection 
from the wind. Fishing in shallow, 
natural waters can be a windy 
experience for any angler, but the 
wind can be used to advantage while 
working good fish-holding structure. 

Many anglers make a big mistake 
by assuming that shallow waters 
have only flat bottoms. Natural lake 


bottoms throughout the state 
abound with sink holes, bedrock 
outcroppings, springs, fallen trees 
and stream beds. Since such 
structures provide habitats for food 
organisms and for bass, 
understanding how to recognize 
these structures is important. The 
problem in fishing most natural 
Florida waters is that there are just 
too many great looking spots. 
Probably the most important 
thing anglers can do is learn to read 
the shallow water and establish a 
fishing pattern. Many keys to 
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bottom structure exist at the surface 
for the careful observer to see. Small 
pockets in heavy cover such as grass, 
bullrushes or lily pads can be a 
‘utopia’ in a shallow lake. These 
areas should be explored 
thoroughly. The scattered sunlight 
in these areas is what fish seem to 
prefer. Small lures can be tossed 
into such places without creating a 
disturbance, but too much 
commotion in a small pocket of 
water can frighten fish away. 

Shallow lakes are, by nature, 
vegetated and generally have some 
sort of vegetation line. Points along 
the vegetation should be worked 
before other portions. After that, 
anglers should forget working the 
entire vegetation line and start 
looking at the shore. Many times, 
the shoreline definition can provide 
a good indication of the best areas 
to search. 

In the spring, bass will be back 
inside a shallow vegetation line. 
After spawning, they’ll generally 
move to the line at areas near 
dropoffs and set up home for the 
summer. 

Many anglers may pass up the 
tough stuff and miss out on some 
exciting bass fishing. Vegetation in 
natural lakes can pose particular 
problems and it can mean 
frustrating fishing. However, for 
those who master the correct 
techniques for bass fishing in natural 
waters, rewards can be great! 

Snag-infested waters scare off 
many anglers who are afraid to cast 
into the middle of the stuff and 
many feel that they would lose any 
sizable bass they might hook. But, 
bass are often found in heavy 
aquatic growth, so knowing how to 
successfully fish for them, while 
preventing most hang-ups, is vital. 
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Spawning activity is a major 
reason why bass frequent shallow 
vegetated zones in the spring, but 
once the bedding is finished, they 
can still be found in the shallows for 
some time, depending on food 
availability and water clarity. 
Shallow, sparse vegetation in clear, 
deep lakes may not hold many fish 
for long, but tannic-acid-stained 
lakes may have post-spawners in 
extremely shallow waters most of 
the year. 

The length of stay for post- 
spawning bass in natural waters 
depends on the density of the 
aquatic vegetation cover, in addition 
to the food and water clarity. The 
more vegetated the water, the better 
its chance of holding a good bass 
population. Also, the shallower the 
lake, the more apt bass will be to 
take up residence in the thickest bed 


of aquatic plants available. 

Many vegetated natural lakes in 
the South have shallow water 
inhabitants for most of the year. 
Bass may move from shallow, two- 
foot deep beds to heavier vegetation 
in about three feet of water and go 
on a post-spawn feeding binge for a 
couple of weeks. Then they’ll likely 
move to the edges of heavy plant 
beds (in four to five feet of water) 
and remain there for several weeks 
prior to moving to any deeper water 
structure that may be present. 

Heavily vegetated natural waters 
can be found in all areas of Florida. 
Cold winter weather can knock 
vegetation down quickly, but it will 
come back again in spring or early 
summer. In colder climates, an April 
day may be too early to find many 
lily pads at a location where a huge 
bed of them had existed the fall 
before. Consequently, some of the 
better fishing takes place in the late 
spring, just after the spawn. 


Weed Ways 


In some natural waters of 
southern states, aquatic vegetation 
growth is present throughout the 
year, and mild winters increase the 
possibility of year-round fishing. In 
some states, the best time to fish 
natural lakes is in the spring and 
early summer. After that, the weed 
“blanket”? may be just too heavy to 
penetrate with a lure. 

Natural lakes that have crystal 
clear water may be full of aquatic 
vegetation. Eel grass, hydrilla and 
other vegetation such as 
peppergrass, bullrush, cattails, 
hyacinths, bonnets and sawgrass 
often grow in various areas around a 
lake, and floating or emergent 
vegetation often limits water skiing > 
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activity in such areas. 

Never overlook a natural lake full 
of ‘‘moss”’ or algae. Fish these 
waters in the springtime before the 
moss has grown and clogged up 
access. Many natural waters are so 
overgrown with moss or weeds that 
there is only a small area in which 
you can fish. A top water plug, or 
shallow-running lure which can be 
retrieved over the moss should be 
used. 

Poor water clarity shouldn’t keep 


you from trying a lake. Much of my 
fishing has been in water having 
only about six-inch visibility. 
Generally, try these waters during 
droughts or after periods of several 
days during which no rain has fallen. 
Also, most lakes are clearer before 
spring rains and should produce 
best then. 


Wade “Back Alleys” 


Many natural waters have three 
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Many of Florida’s natural lakes 
have aquatic vegetation which 
grows year-round, due to our 
pleasant climate here. Fishing 
these areas can offer excellent 
opportunities to catch 
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largemouths. 


distinct vegetation lines, one where 
the shoreline plants end and another 
on either side of a bar that skirts the 
perimeter. Thus, a vegetation bed 
lies in front of the shore-based 
plants, leaving a small channel 
between the two. This is usually a 
deeper trough with sparse vegetation 
bordering it. 

Bass use these ‘‘alleys’’ to move 
along in search of forage. The edges 
are productive spots to cast and a 
wading angler can work them most 
effectively. Pockets usually lie off to 
either side of the alley. The 
successful wader will work these 
areas slowly and very thoroughly, 
hitting all irregular features. 

Similar areas are produced when 
natural lake waters rise and cover 
the shoreline vegetation, leaving 
masses of taller emergents just 
offshore. These areas are 
particularly productive on windy 
days when waves are pounding the 
front face of the vegetation beds. 
Largemouth will often lie behind the 
windbreak in the shore beds, facing 
into the wind. 

Successful waders look for clarity, 
hard bottoms and other structural 
changes that often denote presence 
of bass. They’ll cast to the shallow 
side of any plant mass, and they’ll 
work the troughs and pockets just 
off the mass by moving to the most 
optimal casting spot. Lure 
presentation is a key to filling a 
stringer from the “back alley.’ 


Lure Choices 


Spinner baits are very popular in 
the troughs, as well as on the line, 
and an unbalanced lure will easily 
become fouled in the grass cover. 
The bait should tip the weeds, 
which often triggers a strike from 
nearby bass. Floating, do-nothing 
and swimming worm rigs are all 
productive. Small alleys and pockets 
in shallow cover are ideal for 
working these slower, more 
‘distinct’? lures. Their buoyancy is 
effective at keeping them out of 
tangles and in the strike zone longer. 

Lightweight lures that are tops for 
most natural lake anglers are the 
floating minnow plugs, small crank 
baits, small grubs, rubber lures and 
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little spinners. Shallow-water bass 
will sometimes spook easily, so a 
soft-landing, slow-moving morsel is 
often the angler’s best bet for 
success. 

If the water is exceptionally clear, 
long rods are helpful. With 
unusually clear water, distance is the 
prime reason for such equipment. 
Light lures, thin-web lines and long 
casts on natural waters put bass in 
the livewell. 

Many natural lake bottoms in 
Florida are mostly muck so you 
can’t wade them. For that reason, 
you can’t use heavy weights on a 
Texas-rigged worm or deep running 
crank baits. In fact, a top water lure 
is preferred by many anglers who 
are familiar with such waters. 


Other Factors 


In spring, as plant growth 
flourishes in natural lakes and pH 
usually rises, fishing generally 
becomes easier. When there is an 
abundance of sunlight and sufficient 
aquatic vegetation, the pH level is 
generally more alkaline. Often, clear 
waters have high pH levels, and light 
penetrates deeper into the water and 
through photosynthesis affects more 
vegetation. 

Correspondingly, pH levels 
around vegetation are normally 
much higher than in barren areas. 
Under windy conditions and 
uniform mixing of pH, the 
vegetation itself often has the 
highest pH levels. Bass may respond 
to these conditions by holding 
tighter to the plants. 

Natural lakes are normally in 
areas having sufficient levels of 
rainfall, which includes all of 
Florida. Heavy showers in the 
summer or fall can affect fishing, 
and too much rain often increases 
pH. Bass, in turn, may stop feeding. 
The rainfall’s flushing of shoreside 
bayous often slows fishing along the 
lake’s fringes. 

Bird behavior can often be 
correlated to bass behavior. At 
daybreak, scan the horizon for 
herons, which feed extensively on 
minnows and other fish, then, 
follow these birds to their feeding 
spots. There, your plugs will usually 
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garner some bass action. 

By studying the lake you are 
fishing, learning to fish vegetated 
water and using lures known to 
produce, your fishing in Florida’s 
lakes should be more productive. 


Fishing natural waters that have 
distinct vegetation lines can 
reward anglers with nice catches 
of bass. Lure presentation can be 
important to your success. 
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Expressing Concern for Wildlife 


ith a first name of 

Swannee, you might expect 
Swannee Nardandrea to be a 
native Floridian; however, 
she’s a “transplant” from 
Arizona, a state known for 
cacti, mountains, desert areas 
and wide open spaces— 
natural occurrences not typically found in Florida. 
**When I first came to Florida,’’ she remembers, “‘it 
seemed to me like the whole state was a jungle. There 
was so much greenery everywhere.” 

After her arrival to the Sunshine State, nine years ago, 
she attended the University of Florida, where she earned 
an art degree in graphic design and an interdepartmental 
degree in scientific illustration. She not only studied art 
design and illustration, but she earned credits in the 
sciences as well. While attending classes at the 
university, she worked as a biological illustrator for the 
College of Veterinary Medicine there. 

One of the more interesting subjects Swannee worked 
on at the veterinary college was a series of anatomical 
drawings of manatees. Working in the animal laboratory 
with specimens sent there for scientific studies, she 
completed important illustrations of the species’ 
anatomy which previously had not been done. 

After graduation, she worked at the Florida State 
Museum on graphic projects and replicas. Today, 
Swannee works with the Commission as an illustrator 
for the Nongame Wildlife Education Program, which 
fits her high interest in Florida’s wildlife. 

She often spends time outdoors to study and enjoy 
the various species found here. ‘‘But, it’s very difficult 
for me to choose one wildlife family or a single species 
as a favorite,” she says. I like so many of them, I guess 
they’re all favorites.” 

She does, however, currently have a special interest in 
studying bird behavior. She has plans for attracting 
more birds to her yard by use of feeders and planting 
beneficial native plants. 

Interestingly, one of her present illustration projects is 
a publication which will explain how to manage 
backyard habitats to attract desirable wildlife. “My 
work often fits in with my personal interests very well,” 
she notes. [> 
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Swannee’s excellent drawings, such as the 
tufted titmouse above, have attracted much 
attention lately. Her work with graphite and 
pen and ink is carefully and accurately com- 
pleted, but she also works in other media, such 
as the full-color poster on the right. 
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Much of her illustration for the Commission has been 
in graphite or pen and ink, but she also works in other 
media, including oils, watercolor and scratchboard. It is 
her drawing, however, that has attracted much attention 
lately. She has demonstrated a great talent for simpler 
styles designed to be informative to preschoolers and 
elementary students, as well as more complex, 
anatomically accurate illustrations which can be 
appreciated by scientists and naturalists. One view of 
some of her works, like the ones shown here, makes it 
easy to understand why Swannee’s art is so well liked. «@) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Swannee currently illustrates The 
Skimmer, the Commission’s nongame wildlife newsletter, 
which is published quarterly. To continue to enjoy her work, 
send your name and address to: THE SKIMMER, Division 
of Wildlife, 620 South Meridian, Tallahassee, Florida 
32301. There is no charge for this informative publication. 
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Delicate Balance 


Brian Toland-Photographs 


Species: Least tern (Sterna albifrons) 
Florida Status: Threatened 


on delicately above Florida’s 
surf spray, a diminutive, white bird 
hovers while scanning the ‘‘Treasure 
Coast’s’’ sparkling waters. Its 
pointed, silvery, swallow-like wings 
beat with precision as the bird’s 
aerial ballet culminates in a beak- 
first plummet into the sea. Rising 
buoyantly from the waves, a tiny 
minnow grasped firmly in its yellow 
bill, it flies swiftly and gracefully 
down the beach and out of sight. 
This expert aerialist is the least tern 
(Sterna albifrons), the smallest 
American tern and one of Florida’s 
threatened birds. 

With a very nearly cosmopolitan 
range, the least tern is one of the 
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most widely distributed of the 
world’s 40 or so tern species. In 
Florida, least terns most commonly 
nest along the coasts, but have also 
been observed inland in association 
with freshwater rivers, lakes and 
borrow pits. The small size—eight to 
10 inches in length and a 20-inch 
wingspan—immediately distinguishes 
this species from Florida’s other 
terns. Additional diagnostic field 
characteristics of this summer 
resident include its black cap, white 
forehead, black-tipped yellow bill 
and dark outer primaries. 

Natural nesting habitat of least 
terns is open, flat, unvegetated 
beach having shell and coarse sand 


composition. They are, however, 
opportunistic, and will readily 
exploit man-made habitat for 
nesting—including dredge-and-fill 
spoil, gravel rooftops, parking lots 
and construction sites. Least terns 
usually breed in small colonies, but 
where protected from disturbance, 
they may concentrate into larger 
nesting colonies of 100 to 500 pairs. 
In Florida, least terns generally 
initiate nesting in late April when 
males can often be seen pursuing 
females while carrying a minnow or 
shrimp in their bills—a typical ‘‘fish 
flight’’ courtship shown by many 
tern species. The nest is simply a 
shallow scrape in the substrate into 
which a clutch of two or three eggs 
is laid. The eggs are cryptically 
patterned with a tinted pale olive or 
buff ground color, and are blotched 
and speckled with brown, black and 
shades of gray. Both parents share 
incubation duties for 19 to 22 days 
as well as provisioning young 
throughout the approximately three- 
week nestling period. 

Least terns feed on a variety of 
small fishes, shrimp and prawns 
which are captured by hovering and 
diving or by skimming the water 
surface close to shore. Unlike 
omnivorous gulls which often 
scavenge refuse and carrion, terns 
require live prey. 

Least terns were abundant in the 
United States prior to 1880; 
however, by 1910, their populations 
had been virtually annihilated by 
plume hunters for the millinery 
trade. In 1913 full protection was 
afforded the least and the species 
responded by making a strong 
comeback by the 1920s. 
Unfortunately, the current 
threatened status has been 
precipitated by an array of 
destructive forces; including beach 
development, human recreational 
activities, pesticides acquired from 
minnows, revegetation of spoil sites 
and mortality from natural and 
introduced predators. 

In Florida, the threatened 
classification provides least terns 
with specific protection under 


authority of the Commission. 
—Brian Toland 
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A SHORT WINTER'S NAP 


Hibernation Occasionally Occurs in Some Florida Species 


By Henry Cabbage 


curious thing about hibernation 
is that you don’t see it much, if at 

all, in Florida’s wildlife. Snakes, 
opossums, raccoons and all sorts _ 
of other creatures that slip intoa © = 
dormant state during the winter | 
in colder climates, remain active 
throughout the year in Florida. 
Many of them slow down 
considerably during cold snaps, 
but during a warm spell, you can 
spot most any kind of animal 
that inhabits Florida. 

Simply put, the reason why 
some animals may not hibernate 
here is because it doesn’t get cold 
enough. On the other hand, to 
understand what makes 
creatures not hibernate in 
Florida, it’s necessary to explore 
the factors that make them 
hibernate elsewhere, and that’s a 
matter that has yet to be fully 
explained. 

Scientists believe that 
hibernation is linked to at least 
five factors in animals that are 
associated with winter’s short 
days, low temperature, lack of 
food in the habitat, obesity and 
exposure to confined air. In 
Florida, it doesn’t stay cold 
enough long enough to create 
extreme stress for animals and 
food remains relatively plentiful. 
And in the absence of cold > 


Opossum 
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weather, animals generally do 
not confine themselves to their 


burrows for long periods of time. 


Animals may become obese by 
the onset of winter, but that in 


itself may not be enough to 
trigger hibernation, although it 
might. Short day length may also 
help cause an animal to 


hibernate. 
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Black Bear 


Bears literally can walk around and hibernate at the same 
time. They are considered to be the most efficient 
hibernators of all mammals. 


“The term hibernation is used 
to describe a whole range of 
physiological states,” said Dr. Al 
Egbert, assistant executive 
director of the Commission. 

‘When you use the term in 
reference to bears, for instance, 
you are talking about something 
entirely different from 
hibernation with regard to 
Virginia opossums,” he 
explained. 

In true hibernators, like the 
Virginia opossum, the animal 
goes into a state of extremely 
reduced bodily functions. Heart 
rate, respiration rate and body 
temperature fall drastically. 

“If we humans went into 
hibernation the way some wild 
animals do, our body 
temperature would drop to 40 
degrees,” Egbert said. “Our 
hearts would beat approximately 
two or three times per minute, 
and we would breathe 
approximately one breath every 
four minutes. 

“Generally, older humans 
would go into hibernation first, 
and males would begin 
hibernating before females,’’ he 
added. 

Fortunately for humans, our 
ability to regulate our 
environment eliminates the 


Rat Snake 


need for dormant periods as 
defense against the cold. 

Some animals we tend to 
think of as hibernators are not 
true hibernators at all, but they 
do go into a less profound state 
of dormancy during winter 
months. mh 

Black bears, for instance, may 
remain dormant for seven 
months in colder climates; 
however, their heart rate, body 
temperature and respiration 
remain close to normal. And, 
unlike true hibernators, bears 
may awaken quickly when 
disturbed. They may even move 
around, but they do not eat or 
drink until warm weather 
arrives and brings them out of 
hibernation. Bears literally can 
walk around and hibernate at 
the same time. They are 
considered to be the most 
efficient hibernators of all 
mammals. ete 

“True hibernators also will 
wake up from time to time 
during the winter,” said wildlife 
biologist Jim Brady. ‘But when 
they wake up, they eat, drink, 
void and then go back to sleep.” 

Brady and wildlife biologist 
John Wooding are currently 
studying Florida’s black bear to 
determine if this species exhibits 
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Hibernation is a physiological process, although certain 
behaviors are usually associated with it. 


hibernation physiology, if not 
typical hibernation behavior. 
Scientists have found that bears 
become less mobile in winter 
than in warm months; however, 
hibernation is a state of 
physiology rather than behavior, 
although certain behaviors are 
associated with it. 

“We really don’t know a great 
deal about what happens inside 
a bear’s body during the winter 
in Florida—as compared to what 
happens to the same type of 
animal in a colder climate,” 
Brady said. ‘‘Currently, we’re 
gathering blood samples from 
Florida wild bears during the 
winter to be compared with 
blood samples taken at other 
times of the year. Hopefully, this 
research will yield some 
answers.” 

Hibernation in reptiles differs 
somewhat from hibernation of 
warm-blooded animals, 
according to Joan Diemer, a 
wildlife biologist with the 
Commission’s Wildlife Research 
Laboratory at Gainesville. 

“Gopher tortoises, snakes and 
other reptiles exhibit cold- 
induced inactivity,” she noted. 
“Snakes may stay in a stump 
hole or other den for weeks 
during a cold spell, but as soon as 


it turns warm, the creatures may 
venture out to bask in the sun. 
Up north, on the other hand, 
snakes may spend the entire 
winter underground.” 

Diemer said gopher tortoise 
hibernation during cold weather 
is much the same as for snakes. 

Alligators also retreat into 
states of inactivity when 
temperatures drop below 80 
degrees Farenheit. During 
extremely cold weather, their 
bodies become so inactive that 
any food in their stomachs tends 
to decay rather than be digested. 
Still, when the weather warms 
up, reptiles surge back to life 
even if it’s only for a few days or 
hours. 

*Cool weather makes reptiles 
sluggish,” said wildlife biologist 
Tom Goodwin. “Cold weather 
completely immobilizes them.” 

One type of animal found in 
Florida that is known to 
hibernate is the bat, explained 
Vic Heller, assistant director of 
the Commission’s Division of 
Wildlife. However, Heller said 
that some species of bats known 
to hibernate leave Florida to do 
it. 

“Most of these species of bats 
migrate to points north of the 
state line before they go into 


hibernation,” Heller said. 
Although scientists generally 
stop short of saying that 
absolutely no animals hibernate 
in Florida, they do indicate that 
the ability of some animals’ 
bodies to all but shut down amid 
winter’s chills is largely an 
unused physiological adaptation 


in this state. my) 


Gopher Tortoise 
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t was deja vu. I had most 

definitely been there before. The 

only difference was I had been 
the youngster, and my dad had led 
the way across the dove field. Now 
it was my turn to keep the hunting 
tradition alive and lead the 
procession through the low grass 
and over the deep field furrows. 

With dove stools slung over one 
shoulder, a shotgun in one hand, 
cooler in the other, and pockets full 
of shotshells, I struck out across the 
dove field as other hunters also 
jockeyed for strategic shooting 
positions. 

Following in my footsteps was 
Eric, my 3 4-year-old son. He was 
decked out in complete camouflage 
clothing, carried his own toy pistol 
to help with the shooting, and he 
was as excited as any little boy on 
his first real hunting trip could be. 

“Will there be lots of doves, 
Daddy?” he asked. ’’ How many will 
we shoot? Can | shoot, too? Will 
Belle get all the birds we shoot, huh, 
Daddy? 

“Wait, wait for me Daddy,’ he 
said as he jumped down into a foot- 
deep field furrow, and clambered up 
the other side on stubby little legs. 

It was the opening of Florida’s 
second-phase dove hunting season 
and it afforded the ideal opportunity 
for Eric’s first hunt. We’d accepted 
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an invitation from close friend Jody 
Brandenburg of Orlando to try our 
luck on a small private dove field 
near the little town of Osteen. Eric 
has known Jody all his young life 
and affectionately calls him Uncle. 
Jody’s son, Joel, age 16, is more like 
a brother to Eric than a family 
friend. With us was my English 
springer spaniel, Belle, which Eric 
considers his dog and which has been 
his play pal since birth. 

All those close friends and family 
ties, plus the inherently safe and 
controlled atmosphere of a small 
dove shoot, made the perfect 
ingredients for Eric’s first time 
afield. 

We secured our shooting 
positions, with Jody and Joel about 
100 yards distant, then sat on our 
stools in bright 3 o’clock sun and 
waited for the doves to wing 
overhead. Eric and I sat side-by-side 
on our stools, hidden in a clump of 
tall grass, sipping soft drinks and 
watching the horizon for doves. The 
shooting action was slow in coming, 
but that was fine. A ‘hot’? dove 
hunt would have been far too 
confusing for Eric’s initiation. It was 
a nice, lazy afternoon—everything a 
social dove shoot is supposed to be. 
We munched on a brown bag lunch 
my wife, Chris, had packed 
especially for us, and we talked 


about the grasshoppers, ants, 
mosquitoes and butterflies that 
made appearances from time to time 
and got full attention from Eric. 
With few birds flying, Jody and Joel 
soon walked over and sat down to 
chat. It was just like a sportsman’s 
picnic, the perfect first-time outing 
for a little boy learning about 
hunting. 

Occasionally a dove would fly 
over someone and he’d shoot. Eric 
would spin around and look in their 
direction. 

“Tt won’t be long now, will it, 
Daddy?” he asked. ‘‘Pretty soon the 
doves will come over here by us, 
right, and then we’ll shoot some 
okay?” 

Around 4:30 p.m., birds started 
winging into the weed-stubble field 
on a more regular basis and more 
shooting was had. That’s when Jody 
and Joel moved back to their dove 
stands. After a time, Eric got the 
hang of spotting birds flying over 
the field and was picking out little 
clusters of doves as well as I. 

The first dove to come our way | 
spotted a long way off. I pointed out 
the bird to Eric and told him not to 
move. 

“T won’t Daddy, I promise,” he 
answered quietly as he held the 
dog’s collar. ‘You stay too Belle. 
Don’t move, Daddy’s gonna get that 
dove.”’ 

The bird came straight for us and 
was an easy 30-yard shot. The bird 
folded and dropped just a short 
distance away. 
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The inherently safe and controlled atmosphere of a dove shoot on a small 
private dove field near the town of Osteen was perfect for Eric’s first day afield 
with his father. 


"Wow, you got him, Dad,”’ he 
exclaimed while he struggled to hold 
Belle’s collar as the dog tried to 
break and retrieve the bird. 

“Tell her to get the dove, Eric,” I 
said. 

“Okay, fetch Belle, fetch the 
bird,’’ he told the dog as he released 
her collar. 

In a flash Belle was on the dove, 
picked it up and brought it back. 

**Take the bird from her, Eric.”’ 

*‘Oohhhh, he’s pretty, Dad, are 
we gonna cook him and eat him. 
We are? Oh, goody, let’s get some 
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more so Mommy can have some 
too.” 

For about an hour the birds flew 
into the field almost constantly and 
we downed another four birds in 
short order, and each time Eric sent 
Belle to retrieve the doves. 

*“Geee Daddy! Uncle Jody shot 
two doves,”’ he said as Jody knocked 
down a double nearby. ‘Should we 
send Belle for his doves, too?”’ 

“Yeah, Eric, let’s be sneaky and 
have Belle swipe ’em. Send her out!”’ 

‘Fetch Belle,’”’ Eric said 


laughingly. 


In seconds Belle brought both 
doves to Eric, and he delighted in 
the little joke he and Belle had 
played on Uncle. 

“Eric, the next dove to come 
over, you be sure to shoot too,’’ I 
told him. 

His face lit up under his pulled- 
down camouflage hat and he held 
his toy pistol high. Soon a dove 
whipped by, Eric stood, aimed with 
his gun and said ‘‘POW!!”’ 

Luckily, I folded that bird and 
Eric started jumping up and down. 

“T got him Dad! I got him! Wait 
til I tell Mommy,”’ he yelled. ‘Did 
you see me shoot that dove Uncle 
Jody? Did you see?”’ 

Jody smiled and waved and Eric 
was as happy as a kid on Christmas 
Morning. 

At sunset the birds quit flying and 
we picked up our gear and headed 
back to the car. 

“Well, Eric how’d you like your 
first dove hunt,’’ Jody asked him. 

“Oh, boy, we got a lot of doves 
Uncle Jody,”’ he replied. ‘‘But these 
two are yours. You really shot ’em 
and Belle brought ’em to us,”’ 
giggled Eric as he returned the birds. 

That night driving home, Eric laid 
on my lap almost asleep, with Belle 
curled up beside him on the car’s 
front seat. It was quiet and peaceful, 
and I was as happy with the day’s 
events as any pop could be. 

“Daddy?” Eric asked in a sleepy 
tone. ‘‘When are we going hunting 
again?”’ 


It was deja vu. &) 
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It's The Law 


By Major Kyle Hill 


acti oneramer 


} I’ve been told I must have my Hunting or 

7 Fishing License Stamp and Identification Card on 
my person when I’m hunting or fishing. Why 
can’t I keep it in the glove compartment of my 

| truck, so it won’t be ruined or lost? 

i 

i 

{ 


Florida Statute 372.57 requires that individuals 
“taking or attempting to take’’ game, freshwater fish or 
; furbearing animals be in ‘‘personal possession”’ of their 
: license while engaged in such activities. 

Just like a driver license must be in one’s possession 
while driving, a hunting or fishing license must be in 
one’s personal possession in order for a Wildlife Officer 
to determine if a valid license exists. Individuals who 
leave their licenses in their trucks or elsewhere for 
safekeeping while they are hunting or fishing are 
violating the law and should be prepared to receive a 
citation. To avoid such unnecessary complications, carry 
your license in a plastic locking bag in your tackle box, 
or pinned to the lining of your hunting coat. A Wildlife 
Officer is just doing his job when he asks to see your 
license and it is incumbent on all sportspersons to 
ensure that they are in possession of the proper license 


when they go afield. 6) 
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Hunter Education News 


By Lt. Gary Morse 


Hunter Education Officer 
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Florida quail and mourning dove hunting opportunities offer some of the best to be found 
anywhere. In order to fully enjoy this fine recreational opportunity, safety measures and precautions 


particular to Florida hunting should be observed. 


When quail or dove hunting remember the 
following safety tips: 


@ Venomous snakes are routinely encountered when 
quail hunting in Florida. Large brush piles, pine 
flatwoods and palmetto patches are prime quail habitats, 
and these places are also homes to Florida’s seven 
venomous snake species. Precautions should be taken to 
avoid snake bites. Some of these are: 

e Wear protective clothing such as snakeproof leggings. 
Be careful where you step, particularly when stepping 
near logs, palmetto patches or other cover which might 
provide a protective hiding place for snakes. 

@ Never reach near or into holes in the ground or under 
brush to retrieve a fallen bird without checking for 
danger first. 

e Learn how to identify venomous snakes from 
nonvenomous ones. The Commission publishes a color 
brochure, ‘‘Florida’s Venomous Snakes,’’ which is 
available on request from your nearest Commission 
Region Office. 

e If you quail hunt with a bird dog, attend a snake- 
proofing clinic. This will help prevent your dog from 
being bitten by a snake and ensure your hunting season 
will not be prematurely shortened. 

e Wear hunter-orange when quail hunting and 
encourage others to wear it too. It is easier for you to be 
seen and for you to see your fellow hunters when they 
are wearing hunter-orange. Knowing everyone’s 
whereabouts is important. 

@ Shoot only when the bird is in your zone of fire and 
within range. Be sure of your target and what or who is 
beyond it. Don’t shoot at a bird behind you or behind 
someone else. 

@ Don’t shoot at fruit crops; shot may imbed itself in 
fruit and be dangerous to consumers. It may also 
destroy the farmer’s crop. Respect for landowners helps 
ensure an invitation to hunt again. 

@ Don’t shoot near livestock, farm machinery or 
buildings. 


Mourning doves are the most popular game bird 
in Florida. When dove hunting remember: 


@ Many dove hunters use some sort of camouflage, 
which can contribute to other hunters not being able to 
see them. It is important to know the position of 
everyone in the field and for all to stay put. Know your 
safe zone of fire and stick to it. Be aware of other 
hunters’ zones of fire. 
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@ Limit the number of hunters in your party to the 
number that the particular area can handle safely and 
comfortably. Overcrowded situations should be 
avoided. 

e Protect your eyesight from falling shot by wearing 
safety glasses and a hat or a cap with a bill on it. 

e Never shoot at doves that are flying very low. Bird- 
shot, when fired parallel to the ground, can cause 
serious damage before it falls to the ground. Shots fired 
at an upward angle allow the pellets to expend the 
majority of their energy before falling to the ground. 


General safety rules for bird hunting: 


@ Always treat every gun with the respect due a loaded 
gun. Never point a gun at anything you do not want to 
shoot. 

e Always unload guns when not in use. 

@ Never put a loaded gun in a vehicle. Approximately 
one-third of all hunting accidents involve loaded guns in 
and around vehicles. 

e@ Always tell someone where you are going and when to 
expect your return. 

e@ Never jump a ditch, climb a tree or cross a fence 
without first unloading your gun. 

e If you should stumble or fall, be able to control the 
direction of the muzzle. Make sure the barrel and action 
are clear of obstructions should you fall because sand or 
dirt may obstruct your barrel. 

Recreational bird hunting is a sport which the whole 
family can enjoy, and it is a safe sport when safety 
precautions are followed at all times. The Commission 
invites you and your family to take our free Hunter 
Education course. It’s fun, educational and designed to 
make the time you spend in the outdoors safer and 
more enjoyable than ever. @) 
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John Waters Jr.-Photographs 


By John Waters Jr. 


served so well and so long.” 


Laverne Roberts was recognized by the Commission for 30 years of service 
recently, and Colonel Robert M. Brantly said she was ‘tone of the few who has 


Special Thanks for 30 Years! 


In June, FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s 
longest-termed staff member 
reached her 30-year milestone in 
service to the Commission. The 
employee, Laverne Roberts, was 
recognized as ‘‘one of the few who 
has served so well and so long,”’ by 
Executive Director Robert M. 
Brantly. 

“T began working for the 
Commission on June 11, 1956,’ she 
recalls ‘I’ve been with the 
Commission during the terms of 
three executive directors, and I’ve 
worked for FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
with the last four editors. 

‘‘When I first joined the magazine 
staff, editorial functions and 
production were in a small building 
near the Florida State University 
campus. And for some years after 
our move to the Bryant Building, we 
still continued to use a manually- 
operated Addressograph machine to 
stamp the subscriber name and 
mailing address on each magazine.’ 
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Major changes have been made to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE during her 
time here, including the use of more 
full color and a transposition from a 
32-page monthly publication to the 
present 52-page bimonthly 
magazine. 

Roberts has not only spent her 
adult life working in the broad field 
of wildlife conservation, but she has 
also lived close to nature for all her 
life. She has observed and 
appreciated many of the natural 
events that occur in the woods and 
fields of Leon County, her 
birthplace. She has had her fair 
share of encounters with 
rattlesnakes, turtles, coons and 
other critters that dwell in the fields 
and woods there. 

Her support for 30 years is 
appreciated by the Commission, and 
the staff congratulates her on the 
30-year milestone achievement. We 
look forward to her continuing 
service with us and to our readers. 


Conservation Update , 
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Paige Moody 


NEW ASSISTANT 
EDITOR NAMED 


Paige Moody has been named as 
assistant editor to FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, following six months of 
service as the interim assistant 
editor. She is a graduate of Florida 
State University, where she majored 
in communications. Moody is a 
native of Milledgeville, Georgia, but 
has been a Florida resident since 
1981. 

While growing up, she spent 
much of her time around fresh 
water, and she enjoys all types of 
water recreation, including fishing. 
‘My favorite kind of fishing is on a 
lake or pond using live bait. And,” 
she adds, ‘I’ve never had any 
problem baiting a hook.”’ 

Moody spent many hours on her 
grandparents’ farm in Eatonton, 
Georgia and remembers many 
pleasant experiences with wildlife 
there. ‘I was lucky enough to grow 
up around land rich with all kinds 
of wildlife,’ she says. ’On walks in 
the woods, we’d see everything from 
deer and wild turkeys to all kinds of 
plant life. 

“I hope to develop a better 
understanding of all wildlife in 
Florida,’’ she says of her new 
mission here, ‘but I have a 
particular interest in the state’s 
endangered species. 

‘As fast as Florida has grown, and 
continues to grow, we all need to be 
more conscious of habitat for our 
wildlife. Planning for the future is 
essential.” 
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Florida Wildlife 
Wins First Place 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE has been 
awarded a prestigious Gold Award 
of Excellence for 1986 in 
competition among Florida- 
published magazines. The annual 
contest was sponsored by the 
Florida Magazine Association 
(FMA). The general excellence 
recognition was in a category for 
association/institutional magazines 
having more than 20,000 circulation 
and no advertising. In the annual 
contest, which was the 30th for 
FMA, 78 publications competed in 
seven general excellence divisions. 

A second Gold Award of 
Excellence was given by FMA for 
our January-February 1986 
illustrated article, “Deep Within the 
Water Planet,’’ which featured 
undersea photographs by Andrew J. 
Peterson and text by John Waters Jr. 
Art editor John Roberge designed 
the colorful, six-page feature. In the 
illustrated feature article division, 
four categories having a total of 69 
illustrated articles were judged. 

FMA was founded as a nonprofit 
association to educate and otherwise 
benefit its membership, which 
currently includes some 240 
magazine members and another 30 
associate members from industry. 
Responsible journalism, ethics and 
serving the reading public are major 
goals of the association. 

This was the second year in a row 
that FLORIDA WILDLIFE placed 
first in general excellence in its 
category. All elements of the 
magazine, including writing, editing, 
graphics, photography and design, 
were considered by the judges. 
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Conservationists 
In the News 


Colonel Robert M. Brantly, 
Executive Director, was installed in 
September as 1986-87 president of 
the International Association of Fish 
and Wildlife Agencies. The 
organization has representatives 
from every wildlife agency in North 
America, Mexico, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Vic Heller, formerly supervisor 
for the Commission’s Nongame 
Wildlife Program, has been 
appointed as assistant director of the 
Division of Wildlife. Heller,.a 
wildlife biologist, has served the 
Commission since 1978. He is an 
Oklahoma native who describes 
himself as ‘‘an enthusiastic bird 
watcher, photographer, avid hunter 
and avid fisherman.” 

Neal Eichholz has been 
appointed as program administrator 
and coordinator for the Division of 
Wildlife’s newly formed wild turkey 
management program. Eichholz, a 
wildlife biologist, first served the 
Commission in 1968. He is a 
native Floridian who has hunted 
wild turkeys for much of his life, 
and he has considerable field 
expertise in study and management 
of this species. 


New Redfin 
Pickerel Record 


Fishing in Jr. Walton Pond on 
Eglin Air Force Base in July, Robert 
E. Wilcox Jr. caught a new State 
Record redfin pickerel. The fish 
weighed one pound, %4 ounce, and 
beat Carlton L. Ingram’s former 
record for this species by a 
whopping 6-14 ounces! The redfin 
took a Red Shad Worm lure, 
Wilcox reported, and was caught 
while he was casting. 


Nature Notes 


The Opossum Is North 
America’s only marsupial, and 
females may bear as many as 20 
young, which are so small the whole 
litter will fit in a teaspoon at birth. 


Mushrooms and Other Fungi are 
blooms of nonflowering plants. A 
‘root system,”’ called a mycelium, 
supplies nutrients and water to the 
mushroom. The mycelium of a 
single mushroom may typically grow 
in an underground area larger than a 
parking space. 


Treefrogs Have Sticky Pads on 
the tips of their ‘fingers and toes,”’ 
which provide a gripping capacity so 
strong they can cling to glass—even 
when upside down. 


Some Adult Salamander species 
have no gills, but other species do 
have gills. All their juvenile forms, 
however, hatch from eggs laid in 
water. 


Many Snakes are nocturnal, 
spending the daylight hours hidden 
here and there, but coming out at 
night to feed. 


Skinks Can Be Poisonous to some 
snake species, such as the venomous 
coral snake, which sometimes feeds 
on them. 


The Stinkpot, also called the 
common musk turtle, has four 
glands which emit a powerful, 
aversive odor. This is considered 
to be a defensive mechanism which 
results in potential predators being 
less likely to prey on the species. 


The Norway Rat, brought to 
North America aboard European 
explorer ships after 1492, destroys 
millions of dollars worth of human 
food in this country every year. 


Canvasback Ducks are declining in 
numbers, and cannot be hunted in 


Florida this year. 


Black Bears weigh only eight 
ounces at birth. 
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CALL TOLL FREE 


Lakeland- 1-800-282-8002 
Ocala- 1-800-342-9620 
WILDLIFE LAW West Palm Beach- 1-800-432-2046 


Lake City- 1-800-342-8105 
VIOLATORS Panama City- 1-800-342-1676 
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ARE YOU MOVING? 


Please Use Fhis Form (or a copy) for Address Changes. 


Attach a recent magazine address label here 


Please type or legibly print your new address below: 


Name 


Address 


City State ZIP 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF CHANGE: 


MAIL TO: FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 South Meridian, 


Bryant Building, Tallahassee, FL 32301 40-5 
IF YOU MISS AN ISSUE 
Please Use This Form (or a copy) to Request Replacements 
Name 
Address 
City State ZIP 
ISSUE NOT RECEIVED: 


(Months and Year) 
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MAIL TO: FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 South Meridian, 
Bryant Building, Tallahassee, FL 32301 40.5 # 
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This publication was produced at an annual cost of $45,240, or $1.56 per 
copy, to provide information to the public about wildlife resources and their 


conservation. Subscription revenues defray a substantial portion of the 
above-listed cost of magazine production. 
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One warm morning in 
the early 1900s, Captain 
Charles H. Thompson, 
skipper of the 30-ton 
yacht, Samoa, noticed a 
large, dark fin slicing the 
surface of the Atlantic 
Ocean off the Florida East 
Coast. Assuming it was a 
shark, Thompson had 
himself and two 
companions lowered in a 
lifeboat, and proceeded to 
get close enough to 
harpoon the beast. 

The 39-hour battle that 
reportedly followed 
attracted huge crowds to 


the how of the small boat, 


sucking the entire lifeboat 
into the depths, Thompson 
still refused to cut the rope. 

At one point the line was 
made fast to the trestle of 
the East Coast Sea- 


Extension Bridge. The sea 


brute responded by ripping 


away the pilings. 


Next, the line was 
secured to the Samoa, but 
the creature snapped the 
anchor cables and broke 
the ship’s propeller with 
one slash of its tail. Finally, 
a tugboat towed the prize 
110 miles to Miami, where 
it became quite an 


attraction. 


Its five gills classified the 
animal as a fish, probably a 


7 whale shark, although at 
_ the time no such species 


had ever been reported. 


- The tiny eyes indicated 


vegetarians. 
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that the animal lived at 
1,500- to 2,000-foot depths. 
It probably surfaced 
because of an underwater 
disturbance, perhaps a 
volcanic eruption, and in 
doing so, ruptured its air 
bladders which prevented 
it from diving. 

The “monster” weighed 
more than 30,000 pounds 
(estimated), was 45 feet 
long, 23 feet, nine inches 
in circumference, and eight 
feet, three inches in 
diameter. Its liver weighed 
1,700 pounds. But get this: 
partly digested in its 
stomach was an animal | 
weighing 1,500 pounds, 
and whale sharks are 
considered to be 


- —Frank Meyer 


